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MEMOIRS OF THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


HE family of Mirza Aboul Hassan Khan enjoyed the highest 

degrce of royal favour during the reign of Aga Mebemmed Shah, 
the uncle and predecessor of the present sovereign, .Feth Ali Shah, 
The subject of the present memoir is the son of a distinguished mi- 
litary commander, who perished in the service of Kerim Khan, regent 
and governor of the province of Fars (Persia proper.) His uncle 
Hadji Hibrahim Khan beld the most important post in the state, 
that of Ittimad-eddewelt, which corresponds with the office of Grand 
Vizir in Turkey. Aboul Hassan became at a very early age gover- 
nor of Xhurter-Dersoul, a part of Persian Arabia, on the confines of 
the Persian Gulf. One of the Shab Zades, or sons of tae sovereign, 
Prince Mehemmed ‘Tahi Mirza, governor of Shiraz, married a 
daughter of Hadi Llibrabam, the uncle and father in law of Abou 
Hassan, and another of his wife’s sisters was united tothe .Nizam- 
eddewelt,, a dignity corresponding with that of Ittimad eddewelt 
(Grand Vizir.) 

Such was the situation of this distinguished family, ‘when one of 
those changes of fortune, so common in oriental courts, huried them 
from the very pinnacle of glory to the most dreadful adversity. 
Hadji Hibrahim Khan, whose advancement of fortune excited the 
envy of the courtiers, fell a victum to unfounded calumny. He was 
accused of having conceived the design of seating bimself on the 
throne, and of carrying on a plot in which the principle members of 
his tamily were implicated. The unfortunate minister was put to 
death, and his property confiscated : several of his relatives expe- 
perrenced a similar fate, and others had their eyes put out. About 
Vou. 59. 3 P 
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Hassan himself was stripped of his dignities and thrown into prison ; 
but after suffering three months imprisonment, he was restored to li- 
derty. 

He employed the period of his misfortune in visiting remote coun- 
tries. He travelled to Mecca and Deria, the residence of the 
chief of the tribe of the Wechabites. At length he embarked at Bas- 
sora, on board of an English vesssl,and proceeded to Calcutta to 
Lord Wellesly, who was at that time Governor general of India. He 
spent three years in visiting various parts of India, particularly the 
province of Deccan. He thenarrived at Bombay, where he learnt 
that the King of Persia, being convinced of his innocence, had 
pardoned him, and invited him back to his native country. 

In the year 1809, Aboul Ilassan, through the interest of his uncle, 
the Emin eddiwelt, was sent as ambassador to England. Mr. Morier 
then secretary to the English Fmbassy at the court of Tkeran, was 
appointed to accompany him in quality of Medmander.*— 

On his arrival in London, Mr. Morier was succeeded by Su Gore 
Ouseley. Aboul Hassan remained but seven months in London ; 
he returned to his native country, accompanied by Sir Gore Ouseley 
who was appointed ambassador of Persia. During the voyage, which 
lasted nine months, they put into the harbour of Rio Janeiro; thus 
Mirza Aboul Hassan may be regarded as the first Persian who has 
visited the New World. On his return to Persia, the King, to re- 
quite his services, raised him to the dignity of Khan, which is nearly 
similar to that of Pashaw in Turkey. In 1813 he was sent to 
Gulistan near Tauris, where he concluded a peace with Russia. In 
the following year he was sent on an embassy to St. Petersburgh, 
where he resided three years, when he retarned to Persia, accom- 
panied by M. Yerenerslof, the Ambassador to the court of Theran. 

Mirza Aboul Hassan is not merely known throughout the East 
for his diplomatic services, he is ranked among those individuals who 
have successfully cultivatca literature he speaks Arabian, Persian, 
Kussian, Hindostance, and English. During his travels, he collected 
general ideas, respecting the customs and mannets of the nations he 
have visited, and the arts cultivated by them: he has written an 
extensive narrative of his travels in India, Turkey. Russia,and England, 
to which the King of Persia has given the pompoas title of Hairet_ 
nameh (the book of wonder.) Mirza Aboul Hassan proposes ‘to aug. 
ment the work by his recent observations on Germany and France. 
Fath Ati Shab has conferred peculiar honour on his ambassador, by 
presenting him with his portrait set in diamonds, which the latter con- 
siantly wears round his neck. 

Ilis Majesty has also presented him with an ode which he com- 
posed in bis praise, tFand which he accompanied by a superb standard. 


* Mehmander, a kind of commissioner of the government, appointed in the 
Last to provide for the maintenance and escort of ambassadors. 

t This ode was translated by Von Hammer, during the Ambassador's 
visit to Vienna, 
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From this:pociical composition, it would appear that Mirza Aboul 
Hassan is very high in the estimation and favour of the Great King. 
All the relatives of the favourite occupy important pests, either at 
the court of Teheran, or about the person of the hereditary prince, 
Abbas Mirzas, a: Tauris. A nephew of Aboul Hassan received in 
marriage the hand of une of the King’s daughters, but the princess 
died at anearly age, and Fath Ali Shah, to prove his attachment 
for the family, united him to another of his daughters. 

Mirza Aboul Hassan is about forty four years of age, of the middle 
stature, with a dignified and agrecable figure. His miad is cultivated, 
and his manners easy and polished; 

During the residence of the above distinguished personage in Paris, 
he was so great an object of public curiosity, that he could not leave 
his hotel without being surrounded by a multitude of gazers. When 
he attended fashionable parties, the eagerness evinced by the ladies 
to gain a sight of him, subjected him to a degree of embarrassment 
the more insupportable, as the people of the East entert in notions 
very unfavourable to that kind of female cunosity. The following 
are extracted from a French journal :— 

“* The Persian Ambassador, on returning the other day from a 
ride, found his apartments crowded by ladies all clegantly dressed, 
though not all equally beautiful. Astonished at this unexpected 
assemblage, he inquired what these European Odatisques could pos- 
sibly want with him. The Interpreter replied, that they kad come 
to look at his Excellency. Vbhe Embassador was surprised to find 
himself an object of curivsity among the pzople who boast of having 
attained the apogeon of civilization ; and was not a litle offended 
at conduct which in Asia would have been considered an unwarran- 
table breach of good breeding : he accordingly revenged himsely by 
the following little scheme: 

The illustrious foreigner affected to be charmed with the ladies ; 
he looked at them attentivly, alternately pointing to them with his 
finger, and speaking with earnestness to his interpreter, who be was 
well aware would be questioned by his fir visitors, and he therefore 
instructed him in the part he was to act. Accordingly the eldest of 
the ladies, who, in spite of her age, probably thought herself the 
prettiest of the whole party, and whose curiosity was particularly 
excited, after his Excellency had passed through the suite of rooms, 
coolly inquired what had been the object of his examination ? 
“ Madame,” replied the Interpreter, “ I dare not inform you.” 
* But I wish particularly to know, Sir” “ Indeed, Madame, it is 
inpossible.”~—* Nay, Sir, this reserve is vexatious—I desire to know.’ 
“ Oh! since you desire, Madame—know then that his Excellency 
has been valuing you.” ‘ Valuing us—how, Sir?” “ Yes, ladies, his 
Excellency, after the custom of his country, has been setting a price 
uponeach of you.” * Well, that’s whimsical enough ; and how 
much may that lady be worth, according to his estimation? “ A 
thousand crowns.” * And the other?” “ Five hundred crowns.” 
3P2 
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* And that young’ Jady, with fairbair? Three hundred crowns.’ 
* And the brunette?’ “ The same price.” ‘ And that Jady who is 
painted.’ * Fijty crowns,”—* And, pray, Sir, what may I be worth 
in the tanf ot his Excellency’s good graces” “ Oh, Madam, you 
really must excuse me, | beg—” * Come, come, no concealments.’ 
“ Tbe Prince merely said, as he passed you” ‘Well! what did 
he say ?’ ** Ile said, Madam, that he did not know the small coin of 
this country.” : 


_——_. 


The Persian Ambassador appears to have been offended at the 
statements which appeared in the French journals relative to the fair 
Circassian.. He published the following letter, through the medium 
of his Interpreter :— 

* Jlis Excellency the Ambassador from the King of Persia ex- 
pects that you will do him the justice to insert the following: Tis 
Excellency, for a thousand reasons admires the Institution of public 
papers ; he even hopes to introduce them into Persia, where, by his 
aid, printing is already practised ; but the Persians will never be 
induced to adiuit, with the levity so common in France, accounts 
which, in his opinion, are scarcely worthy of being repeated to a 
people who pique themselves on being so well informed and_ polite. 
What, for instance, can be more silly or more out of place than what 
has been published respecting his slave ? Are not politics, the arts 
and sciences, traits of virtue, &c. mines sufficiently fertile to satisfy 
the curivsity of the public, without the admission of trifling details. 
furnished by persons who either misunderstand or wilfully misre- 
present what they sce? M. Comte, for instance, announced in the 
vapers that his Excellency had furnished him with a letter to Feth 
Aly Shah. M. Comte, as tt were, forced open his Excellency’s door, 
that he might have an opportunity of exhibiting himself. The little 
balloon, which was made to ascend in the apartment, would perhaps 
have been agreeable enough at another, time ; but the ventriloqual 
suunds afforded but little entertainment. Llowever, liis Excellency, 
to prove that he had witnessed the performance, inscribed his 
name in the little register which M. Comte carries about with bin, 
and which is covered with the signatures of persons of distinction, 
whose suffrages M. Comte is anxious to preserve. And this was 
styled a letter to the King of Persia! bis Excellency informed M. 
Comte that the ascension of a great aeronaut would be witnessed in 
Persia with no less satisfactian than astonishment; but as to the 
bufloonery of his stomach, if he did not correctly express the sounds 
of the Persian Language, the court of Teheran would certainly re- 
gard tt as a very indecent exhibition, which might prove extremely 
detrimental both to the interest and reputation of M. Comte. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

Signed, AvGustus ANDREA DE NENCIAT. 
Secretary. 
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Tour of their Imperial Highnsses the Archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria. 


Continued from Page 256. 


i ERE, as in all the rest of Scotland, all the farms are let at rack 
rent, that is to say tothe highest bidder ; it is only when the offers 
made are equal, that the old farmer and his family have the prefe- 
rence. Leases are made in general for niiieteén years, and it is only 
in particular cases that they are prolonged. No lease can be made 
for a longer time than thirty two years. ; 

Fruit trees very seldom thrive in the North of Scotland, on ac- 
count of the frosts in spring and the cold east winds. 

The sheep, which are chiefly kept on the southern mountains of 
Haddingtonshire, and in very extensive pastures, are covered all over, 
after being sheared,with a mixture of tar and butter, or oil, by which 
they are protected from the tick, and kept warm in winter; the 
growth of wool also, is said to be promoted by this process. 

In the lower grounds the snow does not lie long,and even on the moun- 
tains it seldorn lics longer than three wecks : at this time fodder is given 
to the sheep. The soil of the plain country of Haddingtoushire 1s 
claycy. The general alteration of crops is the following :—1 fallow,’ 
2 wheat; 3 beans or peas ; 4 barley; 5 grass} 6 oats. At the 
foot of the mountains, on the contrary, 1 turnips; 2 oats or barley ; 
3 clover; 4 oats. ‘Turnips ate said to thrive better here than in 
Evgland. 

In Scotland there are three different classes of labourers: the hind 

the cottager, and the ploughman: the last is unmarried. The first. 
place belongs to the bind. Besides his usual business with the hor- 
ses, le has to attend to the sowing in spring, and to the corn mills in 
autuma; he and the Cottager are married servants. A dwelling is 
allotted to the hind, for which he furnishes a reaper in autumn; he 
has also a little garden, for which he furnishes from two to four 
heaps of manure, according to the size of it. His wages consists cf 
nine bolls of outs, three bolis of barley, os many of pease, and food 
for a cow, tue dung of which belongs to his master ; who provides 
the necessary fucl. Ilis whole wages may be worth about twenty 
pouads sterling per annum. 
_ ‘The sole business oi the cottager is ploughing; he receives a dwelle 
ingand garden, which he pays forin the same manner as the hind ; 
in order to encourage hin to a careful preparation of manure, 
it is Customary, in some places, to give him the produce of 
first crop of a field for which he has supplied the manure. The 
entire amount of his wages may be about the same as those of the 
hind, 

The ploughman, or unmarried labourer, has his meals mostly in 
the house of his master, and sleeps in the stable. lis wages consist 


of cight pounds sterling, and two pair of shoes ; half a peck of flax is 
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sowed for him. When he marries he receives the most important 
articles of household furniture as a present. 

The farms of Berwickshire are, for the most part, very considera- 
ble. The annual rent is from 30 to 1200 pounds sterling. If 
the rent is below 30 pounds, itis not called a farm but a possession. 

The usual kinds of manure are lime, dung, bard and soft marl, 
and sea weed, (Fucus palmatus.) 

Our road lay by the sea side. Dunbar eleven English miles from 
Haddington, is a town containing four thousand inhabitants. The 
air is said to be very healthy, and there are sea baths here. The 
castle is very old; it is said to have existed so far back as the 
year 859. : 

The coast Consists of basalt rocks, which run to the north, and 
form, near Berwick, a conical mountain, and in the sea a high rocks 
which is very remarkable. The seashore bas a melancholy appear- 
ance ; the road runs along it fur nearly eleven miles, and then it 
begins to rise’ The hills are unfruitful and covered with heath. 
When you have passed the Press, the land improves ; at least we 
were assured of this, for as we travelled by night we could not judge 
of it ourselves. ' 

After passing Berwick, you come through a hilly country, and sce 
tothe westward still higher mountains, which divide Scotland from 
Noithumberland, The mode of agriculture appeared to me to be 
the same, and the culfivation is good. ‘There are large farms that 
have windmills with five sails, which turn themselves in the proper 
direction. 

Near Alnwick the country becomes more pleasant : a pretty long 
valley, inclosed by mountains, extends eastward towards the sew. 
This whole valley, together with the mourtains, belongs to the park 
of the Duke of Northumberland. On the highest mountain there is 
an obelisk in the’middle of a wood of firs, surrounded with meadows 
and groups of trees. Inthe middle of the valley you see a little 
town covercd with the smoke of coals ; and farm houses surround 
the park. Opposite to the town, upon a low green hill, lics the old 
castle, the appearance vf which certainly announces high antiquity ; 
the walls are furnished with litde towers. But as soon as you enter 
the castle yard the illusion vanishes. The building is in the gothic 
style, but the architecture is modern, except of the tower and the 
gate. Little figures of armed warriors, which look down from the 
roof, deform the «hole. We were assured that the interior arrange- 
ment is magnificent. 

On the 9th, we arrived at Newcastle, where our first business was 
to visit one of the greatest coal mines. 

. Thence we went to the town of North Shiclds, two English miles 
distant, which is almost entirely inhabited by sailors employed in the 
coaltrade, This piace has a very handsome square, surrounded 
with pretty houses, which afford a remarkable prospect. You here 
sce where the Tyne émpties itself into the sea, and the town of Tyne- 

meuth, with its fort upon an eminence. The entrance into the ‘Fyne 
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is dangerous, and it is necessary to keep the left shore. On the right 
the entrance is stopped by a barrier erected for the purpose, and in 
the middle, marks are put to warn vessels of the rocks in the channel. 
On account of this dangerous entrance, a light house «is erected on 
the heights of Shields, and another, a little farther below, serves as a 
guide to vessels by night. 

Shields may be considered as the port of Neweastle. The largest 
merchantmen, of 809,or 900 tons burden can come up here: We 
were assured that 200 vessels very often sail from Shields in one 
day. 

We hastened to view, before night, which had almost overtaken us, 
the ships and the life boat. Among the vessels in the harbour were 
two brigs. 

The life boat has the form of acommon boat. The inside is en- 
tirely of cork, to make the vessel as light as possible. It is ten feet 
in breadth and thirty in length, and is made for ten rowers. The 
pilot sits in a hollow, so that he cannot easily fall. We were assured 
that, according to the numerous experiments, the boat could not 
possibly upset, and when it isfull of water it does not sink. Since 
it was invented; it has been the means of saving the lives of seventeen 
hundred persons. ‘Two days before our arrival, a man had owed his 
deliverance to it, who was the only individual left of the crew of a 
sloop that had been wrecked in a violent storm. We were told that 
the sight of this boat, during a storm, which frequently stands an end 
almost perpendicularly in the open sea, and yet never upsets, is 
extremely singular. 

We returned to Newcastle after dark. Many heaps of coals 
burning on the road side gave us light, and had a pleasing appcar- 
ance. 

To be continuce. - 








A MORNING IN HIGH LIFE, 


N RS. Courtly is a weman of about thirty ; she bas the remains 

of transcendent beauty; and her manners are captivating. 
Iler education is of the very first class ; she has always moved in 
high life ; and is a perfect woman of the world,—polite, elegant, on | 
exquisitely accomplished. She married at sixteen, and became «a 
widow at four and twenty. She had always lived in splendour with 
her husband, and was left with a jointure of three thousand: pounds 
perannum — Her personal attractions and her handsome provision 
drew many suitors—brought many to bend the knee before the shrine 
of beauty, and to becoine candidates for her hand and fortune. 

A poor Peer, a ruined Baronct, an economical Scotch Member of 
Parliament, four sinking Exquisites, and three selfish Guardsmen, 
the younger sons of nobility, were foremost on her Jist ; not to 
mention an immediately rejected Irish fortune hunter, and a soi- 
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disant’ broken hearted fashionable sprig of Divinity, who still 
languishes and goes through divers amatory stratagems and devices, 
in order to find fayour in the sight of this widow. The motive for 
breaking off all these negociations was, that Mrs. Courtly would 
not allow any control over her property, a great part of which must 
leave her if she re-marries, and every one of these dying—these 
deeply in Tove swains, bad an eye to the purse as well as to the 
rson 

All thss time the lovely widgw (whois yet, a superb candle light 
beauty) appeared at court, and in every gay circle. No one dressed 
(no one dresses) more elegantly. The appointments, horses, carriages, 
and servants, are of the very first taste and correctness. No ore 
entertains better. Her house is fitted up like a fairy palace: su- 
perb furniture, porcelain, cut glass, statues, pictures of the Roman 
and of the Flemish schools, satin hangings, or gold and silver musiin 
in the summer, give an air of almost eastern magnificence to her 
spacious mansion, At her fetes, chalked floors, a display of plate, 
the rarest green house aud hot house plants, the richest viands, with 
a prefusion of ices and of pines, and the choicest wines, characterize 
her.assemblages of fashion. 

Pleasing in her manvers, Mrs. Courtly is a favourite with every 
one,; and, no one has more. the appearance of prosperity and of 
felicity —But it is not so. 1 wasat College with her husband ; and 
I have been acquainted with her for twelve years, and am now 
become a complete ami d¢ la mgison, (indeed no one minds “ The 
Hermit of London,” whose tranquil habits and whose friendly 
disposition inspire confidence and are below rivalry.) She is not, 
as I have already observed, happy ; but, on the contrary, is a victim 
to splendid misery, to affluent poverty, to magnificent distress. The 
parade of splendour and of plenty disguises the want of every comfort; 
as, often, the velvet mantle and the purple garb—the imperial ermine 
and the glitter of gold, covera broken or a diseased heart, imprisoned 
inan aching bosom, where all is coldness, want of consolation, 
penury, and despair. 

She sent for me one morning for my advice. I shall never forget 
it; her eyes were sleepless, and her pulse was quick; her hands 
were parched and feverish ; and she was altogether a picture of 
smiling anguish. At my eutrance into her breakfast room, she rose 
up with forced gaicty, steuggled at a smile, motioned the servant to 
withdraw, and said * Tam dehgbted to see you ; 1 want to consult 
you about a fancy ball.” * The last which you gave,’ replied I,‘ I 
* has served the beau monde for town talk ever since.” Here she 
heaved a deep sigh ; and placing her forefinger on her lip, like the 
picture of Silence, replied, in an altered tone of voice,“ L know it 
has, and I have paid for it severely ; [must give these entertainments ; 
J ust keep up.this establishment ; L cannot change my mode of 
living, vor my expensive parnre ; clse should | be ruined, 

“ But, my good fyend, the morning's reflection is lke asepulchral 
pall thrown over the past pleasure of the might; it darkens every 
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prospect ; it kills every enjoyment; it destrays—it cuts of hope, 
and points out ruin, despair, and indigent age, if ever I attain to it.” 
I}ere she wept. A Kaoek came to the door, * Not at home,” whis- 
pered she from the top of the stairs. I heard many, clamorous 
clainiants. She sceited scatcely td Breathe. I todk het by the 
hand, and tried ts comfort her. The dotr shut; ste breathed ; shé 
sthiled through a ter, and cast 4 gratefel look upivards. 

“« These are my modrilings,” continued she ; “every strange voice 
alarms me ; the opening of the door makes mie Start like the timid 
are ; a.strange knock at my gate tratisfixes Me; [am @ubhned 
letter and petsdhally ; insulted by low wretches ; muttéred at by 
my unpaid servdnts , conttolled by my mati of business: dm the 
slave of my steward ; am a prey to every tiotiey lendér ; biit, abuve 
all, I ant a prey to self-condemiation ; and yet I never injured any 
ore, What have I dorie to be thus whetched ? She — again. Without 
(pointing to a phial) that cther arid Spiam, I could hot live; yet 
does it undermine my health, scatter my bloom, aiid bting me (6 
ptematare old age.” 

“ T assure you,” coritinued she, taking somié drops in 4 glais of 
water, “‘ that | amruled by my servants afid niy tradesmen, and 
have no will of my own. My dres8 maker, my late therchant, tiiy 
silk mercer, ny maid, miy tilliner, atid my florist, force what they 
please upon me. I must take what they please, in order to swell 
out their ample bill, and must do what they pleasé in order to 
discharge it—pay interest, find security, make preséfits,— in short 
there is ho end to it. 

“ How matiy women of fashion envy me! and yet who would 
ehvy me if they knew all? My platé is gone ; my diamonds ate all 
pledged ; my cellar isempty; no oné will trust me with a mical— 
so well am I known to all the tradesmen of the Westend of the town; 
my half yearly dividend is forestalled ; and yct iinst I give a dinner 
to twélve of the Elite of fashion this day, whosé judiciods eyés will 
soon perceive any want; and will, after they have partaken of m 
feast, turn me into ridicule, and lacerafe my reputation without 
.~mercy. ‘Tosend round cards, saying that [at indisposed, is a stale 
trick, and my servants will not only betray meé, but become insuf- 
ferably insolent. What is to be done?” 

‘ What sum will produce what you want?" said [. “ Lét me see,” 
replied the fair widow :—“‘ a dinter from a tavern, for twelve people, 
at two guineas a head, wine included, may do very well ; T expect 
a presentof fruit; and { have still credit for liquéurs ;—then the 
hire of so much plate.” Here she made the calculation ; aiid J ad- 
vanced the money.—I dined with her; the party weat off very gaily 3 
und’ I, secing the butler’s sulkiness in the morning, slipped a guinea 
ito his hand, which bought his respect for four and twenty hours. 

I returned the next morning, and found fresh ditis, .ffesh dif 
ficulties, and fresh miséry. Her appearance stil! nidre’ dejected, 

Vos. 39. 3Q 
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and ruin still more impending ; but on her confessing the extent of 
ber incumbrance, I pointed out a remedy, which she Las had good 
sense enough to adopt, and which | shall here name as briefly as 
possible. ; ; 

During the last six years, she had lived at the rate of above six 
thousand per annum ; having only three thousand pounds to answer 
these demands. In order to make head against her difficulties, she 
had raised money by way of annuity, and was paying two thousand 
annually to her annuitanis; her plate and her jewels were pledged 
for two thousand pounds more ; she owed three hundred pounds to 
her butler only, and nearly five hundred pounds in servants’ wages, 
to the other domestics of her household; and she was besides deeply 
in debt to all her tradespeople. Every day brought law expences, 
inflicted exposure, and accelerated her total destruction, Her fair 
credit was lost ; and she was obliged to deal with usurers and with 
cheats in every shape, and to pay cent. per cent. for every article 
which she bought. 

I advised her to sell her furniture, to take a cottage, to put her 
aflairs into trustees’ hands, to reduce her establishment very greatly, 
to alter all ber habits, and to give up her circle. ‘To this, however, 
she would not listen. Death, she said, would be less painful thaa 
disgrace. How could she quit the gay circle in which she moved ! 
How endure becoming the town talk! How suffer bitter reflection 
in a life of seclusion !—At last I prevailed upon her to go abroad 
for five years, and to leave the rest to me; and I am happy to 
announce the certainty of her returning {ree from debt of every kind. 

Her allowance, 1 limited to five hundred per annum ; her esta- 
blishment to one maid, one man servant, and a travelling carriage to 
have horses put to it only when wanted ; and thus 1 bave cleared 
her of twenty four thousand pounds debt; an honest banker ad- 
vancing the money, andtaking her income into his hands. Four 
thousand pounds of usurious demands we struck off; tradesmen’s 
bills are reduced two thousand; the surplus on plate and jewels, 
when fairly suld, is two thousand ; unnecessary things returned make 
ancther twothousand ; the sale of furniture and pictures,leaving suffi- 
cient to furnish a cottaye on her return, or even a small town house, 
has produced eight thousand ; and lastly, to meet the remaining six 
thousand pounds, one thousand five hundred for five years are ap- 
propriated ; making in all a surplus of fifteen hundred, which, with 
the carriagesand horses sold, will more than pay ihe interest of 
money advanced. 

1 confess that this statement is a little dry and financial, but as it 
saved a friend from ruin, and as the case applies to so many fashiona- 

ble sutferers, 1 owe its disclosure to society. The puiting off of the 
evil day; the clinging adherence to pleasure ; the disgust and back- 
wardness of-being weaned from high and from fashionable life ; the 
fear of exposure, and the want of courage to lay the axe at the root 
of evils,—ruin thousands. An amiable woman is particularly to be 
pitied when thus enthralled ; and, that Mrs. Courtiy’s example may 
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benefit such, is the warmest wish which at this moment actuates and 


guides both the hand and the heart of 
Tae Hermit in Lonpoy. 


——=—= 
A CITY NIGHT PIECE. 


HE clock has just struck two ; the expiring taper rises and sinks 

in the socket ; the watchman forgets the hour in slumber, the 

laborious and the happy are at rest: nothing wakes, but meditation, 

guilt, revelry, and despair. ‘The drunkard once more fills the de- 

stroying bowl, the robber walks his midnight round, and the suicide 
lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of antiquity, or the 
sallies of cotemporaty genius, but pursue the solitary walk, where 
vanity, ever changing, but afew hours past, walked before me, where 
she kepe up the pageant, and now, like a froward child, seems hushed 
with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs ali around ! The dying lamp feebly emits a 
yellow gleam, nosound is heard, but of the chiming ciock, or the 
distant watch dog ; all the bustle.of human pride is forgotten : an hour 
like this may well display the emptiness of human vanity. 

There will come atime, when this temporary solitude may be 
made continual, and the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade away, 
and leave a desart in. its room. 

What ciiies, as great as this, have once triumphed in existence, 
had their victories as great, joys as just, and as unbounded and with 
short sighted presumption, promised themselves immortality ! Pos- 
terity Can hardly trace the situation of some ; the sorrowful traveller 
wanders over the awful ruins of others; and,as he beholds, he learns 
wisdom, and feels the transitoriness of every sublunary possession. 

Jlere, he cries, stood theircitadel, now grown over with weeds ; 
there, their senate house, but now the haunt ofevery noxious reptile. 
Temples and theatres stood here, now only an undistinguished heap 
of ruin. ‘They are fallen ; for luxury and avarice first made them 
feeble. —The rewards of state were conferred on amusing, and not on 
useful, members of society. ‘Their riches and opulence invited the 
invaders, who, though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered 
by perseverance, and, at last, swept the defendants into undistin- 
guished destruction. 

How few appear in those streets, which, but some few hours ago, 
were crowded ? and those who appear, now no longer wear their 
daily mask, nor attempt to hide their Jewdness or their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, and find a 
short repose from wretchedness ac the doors of the opulent ?--These 
are strangers, wanderers, and orphans, whose circumstances are tco 
bumble to expect redress, and whose distresse s aretoo great even for 
3Q2 
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pity. Their wretchedness excites rather horror than compassion. 
Some are without the covering even of rags, and others emaciated 
with disease. The world has disclaimed them; society turns its 
back upon their distress, and has given them up to nakedness and 
hunger. These poor shivering females bave once seen happier days, 
and been flattered into beauty. They have been prostituted to the 
gay luxurious villain, and are now turned out to meet the severity 
of the winter. Perhaps, now lying atthe doors of their betrayers,, 
they sue to wretches, whose hearts are insensible, or débauchees, who 
may curse, but will not relieve them. 

Why, why was I, born a man, and. yet sce the suflerings of wretches 
I cannot relieve!—Poor houseless creatures! the world will give 
you reproaches, hut will not give you relief.—The shightest mis- 
fortunes of the great, the most imaginary uncasinesses of the rich, 
ere aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and held up to 
engage our atiention and sympathetic sorrow. The poor weep un- 
heeded, persecuted by every suvordinate species of tyranny ; and 
every law, which gives others security, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much seusibility ! or, 
why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse !, Teuderness, without 
a capacity of relieving, only makes the man who feels it, more wret« 
ched than the object which sues for assistance. Adicu. 


— 
FEMALE CHARACTER. 


ISFORY records numerous instances of courage and fortitude 

that weuld appear incredible, did not succeeding ages confirin 

the testimony of past endurance, by adducing instances of the pre- 
sent. 1, has been disputed whether greater heroism is displayed by 
an act o} distinguished courage, by boldly braving known and 
positive danger, or by resolute fortitude in enduring continued and 
severe suffering. ‘he former is said to bea masculine, the latter a 
feminine quality :—vet there are mapy examples of women,—tunid, 
delicate women—eviaciug undaunted courage; and assuredly, cir- 
cumstances may exist in which such courage does not at al} trench 
upon the just houndarics of female delicacy. Without. advocating 
alu unnecessary of ostentatious display of courage in a woman, yet, if 
duty or honour exact the sactifiee,—if, at once, combating with her 
dread of danger, and still stronger dread of censure, she shrink not 
from the enterprize,—her courage wears a sacred form, hallowed by 
the sincerity of her devotion. Few characters offer a stronger contrast 
than that of a delicate, refined woman, reclining upon her pillawed 
couch, breathing rich perfumes, and surrounded with every periec- 
tion of luxury ; and thatot the Indiaa whose history she is perusing 
when wandering in his western wilds, he sustains tortures with con- 
temptuous indiflerence, whose very recital painfully excites horror 
and compassion.—Yet place before that very woman a strong sli- 
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mulus—let love, honour, independence, rouse all the slumbering 
energies of her mind—habituate her to long continued endurance 
of small evils—anticipation of greater—and offer noble and powerful 
motives to triumph over her feelings; and that very woman will 
emulate the courage of the savage, and sustain in uncomplaining 
silence, evils, equal in magnitude to those which once called forts 
all her sympthy and compassion. Courage is admired=Fortitude 
approved.——One isthe more brilliant, the other the more useful 
virtue. Man placed boldly in the front of the arena, displays. his 
character to the world, and proudly calls all the powers and energies 
of his. mind into action —Woman, in the back ground, fears lest her 
audience should discover qualities which thay would condemn, and 
is only solicitous to display such as she is assured:they will approve. 
In rendering our homage to female courage and fortitude, we require 
that they should be unalloyed by any vicious or ignoble qualities. 
The Virginia of Pierre is so interesting a delincatian of courage, for- 
titude, and devoted.affection, that. she cannat:be contemplated. with- 
out emotion. Madame Cottin’s Elizabeth and Matilda present 
equally beautiful representations of the same virtues in totally oppo- 
site characters. All these heroines are however, placed in situations 
too diferent from. common life to resemble the women we meet with, 
and thus, though we enter into their feelings and sympathize in their 
suficrings, we do notadentify ourselves with them—we cap imagine 
that such beings have existed, but we do not expect to recognize 
them inthe world. 

‘Towards their women, the natives of New-South Wales are savage 
and cruel inan uncommon degree. Searceby a single temale of the 
age of maturity. was ever seen without ber head full of scars, the marks 
ot her busbaad’s kindness. The very first act of courtship is to 
knock down the intended bride with a club, and drag her away 
froin her friends, bleeding and senseless, to the woods, 


ES ) 
CHURCHILL, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


FE YEE Rev. William Coxe, one of the Archdeacons of the diocese 

of Salisbury, has recently published Memoirs of that eminent 
rilitary character who has been generally designated by the name of 
the * Great Duke of Marlborough.” The. public are well acquainted 
with the merits of the reverend writer as au author, and will natur- 
ally expeet much entertainment from his work. They. will not ‘be 
disappointed. He has had recourse to the best and most authentic 
mater/als, and many interesting particulars are.added to the. former 
biographical accounts of the illustrious hero who is the subject of 
them. The extract subjoiped furnishes a striking proof of the 
mclancholy vicissitudes. to which human life is. subject. The most 
skilful and successful general. of his age, at whase name all Europe 
trembled, and before whom difficulties vanished, and danger was dis- 
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regarded, whose fiat was obeyed with respectful attention, whose 
abilities were sufficient to remove all the tardiness of Dutch resolves, 
and to render nugatory all the finesse of French politician, in the 
deciine of life became the victim of a court party, by whom his 
Jaurels were tarnished, and the close of his life was rendered un- 
pleasaat. The year 1712 was a most uncomfortable one to the 
Duke of Marlborough. He was incessantly hibelled, and finally 
accused in direct terms of fraud and peculation to the amount of 
63,0002. on the oath of Sir Solomon Medina, the contractor for bread 
tothe army. On this charge his conduct was voted to be unwar- 
rantable and illegal by 270 votes tv 165 in the House of Commons ; 
the Queen dismissed him from her service by a note in her own 
hand, and the Attorney General was directed to prosecute him. 
Prince Eugene visited England,and countenanced his old friend under 
these misfortunes ; but party rancour ran too high to admit of any 
further alleviation. The new ministry, when out numbered in the 
Lords, strengthened themselves by creating twelve new peers, whoin 
the Marquis of Wharton, when they came toa division, pretended 
sarcastically to consider as a petty jury, and asked them whether 
they “ purposed to vote individually, or to convey their decision by 
their foreman ?” Upon one of these debates, Marlborough challenged 
(by Lord Mohun, soon after killed in the fatal encounter with the 
Duke of Hamilton) Earl Poulet, for a verv coarse attack upon his 
cLaracter, but the duel was prevented by the Earl's friends getting 
wind of it. The death of Godolphin, in 1712, the incessant defama- 
tion to which his character was exposed, and the prorogation of 
Parliament closing his political career under Anne, induced Marl- 
borough, at the age of £2, to seek quict in a foreign country. He 
was even indebted for passports to his opponent Harley, and leit 
England without meeting the slightest applause from a fickle and un- 
gratcful nation. On the Continent he was, as if it were for a contrast, 
received every where with the most distinguished public honours. Ile 
resided for some time at Aix-la-Chapelle, and then, having been 
joined bythe Duchess, at Frankfort on the Maine. Thence he 
visited his principality of Mindelheim, where his subjects paid him 
the allegiance duc to a sovereign Prince of the Holy Roman empire ; 
while sn England, new, and our author asserts, unfounded, charges 
of peculation were brought against him. The degrading Peace of 
Utrecht followed, and sacrificed all his victories and conquests by 
vane dash of the diplomatic pen ; and very soon after, the Emperor 
being forces! inte a peace with the French, by which he restored ‘the 
electorate of Bavaria, in which Mindelheim is situated, the Duke 
Jost his territory there worth 20002. per annum. for which be never 
received any compensation. IIc resided for some time at Antwerp, 
taking an active part in the plans tor securing the Hanoverian suc- 
cession. ‘The death of the Electress Sopbia, immediately succeeded 
by that of Queen Anne, opened the way to the throne of England to 
George f. Marlborough having previously resolved to return to bis 
country, geached England the day after the Queen died, and was 
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exceedingly hurt at not being named in the Regency which go- 
verned till his Majesty arrived. By the King he was, however, ap- 
pointed Captain General and Master of the Ordnaace, which he 
held to his death, during the period of the rebellicn, in defeating 
which his friend Cadogan was so decisively instrumental. In 1716, 
he lost his second daughter, the beautifal Lady Sunderland, having 
two years before been bereaved of his third, Lady Bridgewater. A, 
stroke of the palsy, in May 1716, was the first symptom of that 
malady which, after many seveie illnesses, proved fatal to him om 
the 16th of June 1722. During these years he, nevertheless, entered 
into public affairs, was zealous for the capital conviction of Lord 
Oxford (Harley,) gained 100,000/. by the South Sea scheme, attended 
Parliament to within six months of his decease, and was engaged in 
Jaw suits and contracts for the building of Blenheim, towards which 
he ultimately contrib uted 60,0002. out of his immense private for- 
tune, in addition to 260,000 paid by the country. 

In domestic life this great warrior was kind and affectionate. In 
his latter days he was much amused with the education and plays 
of nis grand children, and devoted to his favourite game of whist. 
On the night preceding his death, prayers being read to him as usual 
the Duchess asked him if he had heard ihem, he replied, “ Yes, and 
joined in them.” At four the next morning, he expired without a 
sigh, at the age of 72. His remains were attended to the grave by 
a toyally inagnificent funeral procession,and deposited in Westminster 
Abbey, whence they were soon after removed to the chapel at Bleu- 
heim. His Duchess survived him 22 years, and died in 1744, the 
title descending to the second son of his secund daughter (Lady Sun- 
derland, whose third son, John, founded the present Earldom of 
Spencer, with the rich family estates, which devolved upon him by 
his brother succeeding to the Churchill peerage. 


—_—_—____— 
THE LONDON THEATRES. 
From a Continental Journal. 


5 ig wan are three principa! theatres in London, Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, and the Italian Opera. At the two former only tie 
best tragic and lyric compositions are represented. ‘The first, in 
particular, seems devoted to the wild muse of Shakspeare. At tie 
third only the Opera Seria is performed. The secondary theatres 
are, the English Opera, the Feydeau of London; the Haymarket, 
which is like the Odeon ; the Cireus, corresponding with the theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin; Asiley’s, like the Francais Anglais; the 
Aquatic Theatre &c. 

The English theatres are remarkable for splendour and neatness 
in the audience part. ‘The seats are so conveniently arranged, that 
the spectator, may command a view of the stage from cvury point. 
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The theatres were formerly lighted by wax candles; but gas has 
been lately introduced, which produces a most briltiant effect. The 
performances usually consist of two pieces, the ohe new and the 
other old. The new piece is played first, with a view of at:racting 
an audience, because at the opening of the doors the full prite of 
admittance is paid, but only hulf price is taken at the conclusion of 
the pleee. At the three principal theatres the audience appear 
elegantly dressed ; but to others Jobn Bull may go as he pleases. 
The frequenters of these minor theatres are in general extremely 
noisy. It is nouncommon thing to hear the audience join in a chorus 
with the performers. They hiss to obtain encore ; express their 
satisfaction by loud braves, and their disapprobation by prolonged 
clapping. At the great theatres something like good order prevails, 
at least so long as tlie audience have nu reason to complain either 
of the play of the periormers ; but when they feel dissatisfied, and 
above all, if they imagine any disrespect is shewn them, the destruction 
of the interior of the theatre is spontaneously determined on, and as 
no gensd’armes nor military of any description are saffered to enter, 
the curtain is torn, the lusttes broken, and the scats shattered in 
pieces. When the interior is pretcy well dettiolished, the fury of the 
combatants ceases for wantof atiment, and they retire. 

The superiority of the French stage with regard to poctie compo- 
sition, invention and dfamatie propriety, cannot be disputed. It is 
welt known that the chefs d’eeuvre of Shakespear present monstrosrtics 
repugnant both to taste and reason. But on the other liand, theatrical 
beauty ard splendour ave superior in Engtend, withthe exception of 
the Grand Opera at Paris, whieh may be cated tlic region of wonder 
and magic. In England@albis sacrificed to theatrical effect, and the 
action is considered as merely the means of producing it. ‘The eye 
is dazzled by the multitedeof decorations, the magniticencé of rhe 
costumes, the splendour of the spectacle, and the dexterity with 
which the scenes are shifted. Pnone of Juhn Bull's melodramatic 
favourites, there is a change at every scene, and the pieces closes with 
a grand conflagrason. An attempt has. been made to introduce 
pieces of this kind on the French stage, but as they are destitute both 
of plot and interest, they are not’ likely to prove attractive there. 

The English dancers are below mediocrity. The only good ones 
at the London theatres are French. Fnglish dancing is void of grace, 
and consists merely in feats of strength. 

As to the music, it hasa verv peculiar ¢Haracter, and’ sontetimes 
pleases from its originality. The Fnglish have no school of music, 
though they are passionately forid of that enchanting art. Phere are 
some good perforniers in the Enytish orchestras, but they are alimese 
all Germans. ‘The vocal dtpartinents, wiiich are exclusively filled 
by English artisis, are generally inferior tothe orchestras; bat uiis 
may in some measure be attributed to the harshness of the Eqtiglisk 
language, which is Wutall suited to singing: 

There 1s a plate of amusementin Lyndon called the Aquatic Thea- 
ire, to Which there is nothing siutilar on the Continent. ‘The- per 
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formance commences with » burlesque in the style of the Italian 
Harleqainades: The flooring of thestage, which is moveable, is raised 
at the conclusion of the first piece, and discovers a basin filled with 
water, of the extent and depth of the stage, where nautical performers 
represent the most celebrated battles and victories of the British 
navy. 

Animals are introduced at the Engl:sh theatres as well as in France. 
The most astonishing of a!! isa dog named Bruin, of the shepherd 
breed. He might rouse the jealousy of Munito himself. [le conveys 
a letter, receives an answer, steals the keys of the prison in which 
his master is confined, and hides them in a tree; scizes a dagger 
from the hands of an assassin ;, sets light toatrain of gunpowder ; 
draws a cork, and performs a hundred prodigies of the same kind. 
Some time ago, during the representation of a piece entitled The 
Gipsy, which concluded with the hunting of a wild boar, Bruin, 
animated by the horns, the sound of the horses’ feet, and the firing of 
the guns, broke the string by which he was confined, and daried 
forward onthe acter who represented the wild boar. The poor 
creature, to elude the pursuit of his enemy, jumped into the orchestra 
but the dog leaped after him, without relinquishing bis hold. The 
terrified musicians fled, leaving the two champions in possession of 
the field. The most indescribable confusion prevailed throughout 
the theatre. ‘The other dogs on the stage encouraged their comrade 
with all the power of their lungs. The uproar was terrible, and the 
intrepid dog was separated from his prey with no little difficulty. 

It is customary, on the French: stage, to represent the English in 
the most ridiculous points of view. This would be highly reprehensible 
were it not merely retaliation, An English author who ridicules the 
French is certain of success. The same is observable on our stage, 
where English caricatures never fail to excite applause. I[t affords 
some little consolation to the continental public to také this sort of 
revenge for the haughty disdain of these islanders. General and re- 
ciprocal good will would obliterate these uncharitable shades’; but 
that can never take ploce until the English become moré modest, 
and their policy more generous. We must wait till tLe year 2440. 

The common order of the people in England suppose that the 
French live upon frogs and onions ; thus to excite the laughter of the 
audience, it is only necessary to introduce a Frenchman on the stage 
eating an onion avd a crust of bread. This is the ne plus ultra of 
pleasantry. The Englisi, who have visited France, entertain a better 
vpinion of Freach cookery, of which they seem to approve. A picce 
called the Manager Puzzled, was performed very successfully at the 
Haymarket Theatre. It maintained its attraction for several years, 
apparently forno other reason than because the French were ridiculed 
from beginning to end. 

When Talma was in London, in 1817, he experienced the kindest 
reception from several distinguished theatrical characters, and, in 
particular, from Mr. Dibdin, proprietor and manager of the Circus. 
But he was not so treated by every body. The English do not yet 

Vor. 59. 3R 
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seem to be convinced that genius belongs to no country, and that 
all nations should pay homage to it, from whatcver quarter it may 
come. 





——_ 


IRISIT REPLY. 


A® Hibernian, who was returning from Bath to London a few days 
ago, by one of the day coaches, on arriving at Speenhamland, the 
place where the passengers usually dine, he very anxiously inquired 
of the waiter for the bill of fare, and wished to be informed what his 
master charged for dinner? The waiter replied, ** Five shillings, 
your honour for dinner.” “ And pray,” said the Hibernian, “ what 
is your charge for supper?” ** why,” replied the waiter, “ half a 
crown.” “ By Jasus than bring me a supper.” 





THE ITALIAN BISHOP. 


Certain Italian Bishop was remarkable for his happy, and con- 
tented disposition. He met with much opposition, and en- 
countered many difficulties, in his journey through Jife ; but it was - 
observed, that he never repined at his condition, or betrayed the 
least degree of impatience. 

An intimate friend of his, who highly admired the virtue, which 
he thought it impossible to imitate, one day asked the Prelate, if he 
could communicate the secret of being always satisfied “ Yes,” re- 
plied the good old man, * Ican teach you my secret, aud with 
great facility. It consists in nothing more, than in making a right 
use of my eyes.” His friend begged him to explain himself. “ Most 
willingly,” returned the Bishop, * In whatever state | am, [ first of 
all look up to Heaven, and retlect that my principal business bere is 
to get there. I then look down upon the earth, and call to mind 
that, when Lam dead, I shall occupy but a small space in it. 1 then 
Jook abroad into the world, and observe what multitudes there are 
who in every respect, are less favoured than mysclf. Thus, | learn 
where true happiness is placed, where al! our cares must end, and 
how very little reason I have to repine or complain.” 


—_—_— 
ANECDOTE. 


HE late eminent Mr, Durham, in his last illness, which was 
long and lingering, was visited by a minister who said to him, 

“¢ Sir, 1 hope you have set all in order, and that you have nothing 
else to dv but to die,”—I bless God,” replied Mr. Durham, “ I 
have not had todo ciiher these many years.” 
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POETRY. 


—————— Eo 


On viewing « Picture af the Resurrection and Last Judgment. 


Av Extract from Hawkins’s “* Harp; or Poetical Hours,” shortly to be 


published. 


REMENDOUS scene! in grand array 

I see, now see the judgment day: 
From th’ heaven of heavens, intensely bright, 
Th’ Eternal comes, through worlds of light, 
Known, as he rolls the blue immense, 
By his own dread magnificence: 
The angry brow, th’ almighty glance, 
And glorions flash of countenance 
From princely powers, who round him wait, 
Of seraphim and potentate ; 
In millions streaming through the skies, 
Bright throues and principalities. 
His trumpet now th’ archangel rears, 
Whilst startling nature round him hears 
The summons of its blast sublime, 
Couvalsing all the bounds of time. 
He swears by him who gave him birth, 
The living God of Heaven and Earth, 
That the short reign of death is o’er, 
And time— yes time shail be no more. 
The souad has died, the fiat’s buried, 
It is the death-blow of the world; 


Coufin’d not to one shore alone, 2 
Of statue from its height o’erthrown 
By th’ earthquake’s subterraneous groan: 5 


From pole to pole its waters swell 
Midst rocks and fallen citadel. 

Now man bis former image wears, 
Tho’ slept in earth six thousand years ; 
Lost generations burst their graves, 
From mountains and from ocean’s waves 
The marble tomb, the stately shrine, 
And ozicred turfs their dead resign: 
The kindling mass all nations swell 

Of Christian, Jew, and Infidel. 

All earthly grandeur, pomp, and power, 
Avail not in the last dread hour: 

Prou.| honour with its splendid name, 
The hero with his wreath of fame, 

A Raphael's tint,a Miltoo’s glow, 

A Shakespear or an Angelo: 

The monarch, mendicant, and peer, 

Ail forfeit their distinctions here, 

Hin only will his God caress 

Who’s trod the path of holiness. 

The guilty wretch whose tyrant mind 
‘Triumphant trampled ov mankind, 
Now struggling from his dark cold grave 
Asks pity from bis once poor slave: 
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No‘welcome monitor he hears 

To dissipate his trembling fears, 

And in his soul sweet accents pour, 

“ Go home, O mag! and sin no more :” 
His die is cast, his life is spent, 

And mast endure bis punishment. 
Two mighty volumes now behold, 
The seals are broke, the leaves uofold 
Of life and death, whose pages bear 
Man’s dark or shining character. 
Methinks I hear the sentence die 

In extacy or agony. 

He bids each angel spread his wing, 
And to him all thé faithfal bring ; 
And those sho’ would. not warning take 
Hurl headlong on the ‘burning lake. 
The drama’s closed, O awful sight! 
See rushing onward shades of night, 
Dark shrouding of Heil’s wild abyss 
From Heaven with all its loveliness, 
Two realms contrasted now I see, 

O God! what change ‘of imagery! 
Below is heard the darmmed’s loud groan, 
And demon on ‘his lightning threne ; 
The ghostly yell, the clanking chain, 
And thunder bolt and horricane. 
Above are fields of living light, 

Of glory’s blaze serenely bright, 
Sweet music rolling, and the hymn 
From lips of smiling cherabim: 
Breathing to bim who-reigns on high, 
* Holy, holy God Almighty, 

“ Who was, abd is, and still shall be 
“ The same through ail eternity.” 


What madness then the bour to lose, 
Whilst here we have. the will to choose, 
And in a fleeting world like this, 
Prefer its short-lived happiness, 
lo crowns of glory when we die, 

So bright an immortality. 


——<—_ 





THE BLIGHTED ROSE. 


OW gay was its foliage, how bright was its hue, 
How it scented the breeze that blew round it! 
How carelessly sweet ip the valley it grew 
Tul the blight of the mildew had tound it! 
Now faded, forlorn, searce the wreck of its charms, 
Remain e’en for fancy’s renewing ; 
Its braoches are bare, hke its thorny alarms, 
And it hes the pale victim of rain, 
Discontent is the mildew that feedson the mind, 
That robs the warm cheek of its roses, 
That cankers the breast of the rode or refined, 
Where’er it a moment reposes. 
Tis a wizard, whose touch withers beauty away, 
And demes every pleasure to blossom : 
Insidiously creeps to the heart of its pres, 
And invites cold despair to the bosom. 











